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DRAMATIC PLAY IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Of all ages of man perhaps the time of childhood is the most 
dramatic. During the play period of growth the child is wrapped 
up in the construction of a world of his own in which he utilizes 
the fragments wrested from the other world which surrounds 
him. He takes on character after character, adjusting and 
arranging such properties as the part demands and chance throws 
in his way. This age of impersonation begins very early, as all 
observers in the nursery know. The baby of two and a half years 
will assume a part and keep it faithfully, rising to the dramatic 
when he demands that his play-fellow enter into the action in 
rejoinder or counter-play. To suppose that imagination in the 
average American kindergarten needs stimulus is to suppose that 
Newcastle is suffering for want of coals. It reminds one of a 
question recently stated as a great educational problem at one of 
our educational associations : " How can I generate spontaneity 
in children ? " The question might perhaps be better stated as, 
"How have I successfully checked spontaneity?" 

There are processes enough going on about a child to furnish 
him with motive and dramatic personae, and he is not long in 
supplying a plot sufficient for his purposes. It is not necessary to 
drum up a play in the kindergarten or first grade, but it is desir- 
able to make a selection. In the short three hours that the chil- 
dren spend together something significant should be undertaken 
as subject-matter for their plays, and they should learn to make 
their various suggestions cohere, and organize themselves for 
parts and action. It is essential, if the play of school be anything 
more as education than the plays of home and street, that they 
leave a residuum or bias toward something that can be grown 
into. The processes or people that enter into their dramatizations 
should have a meaning as social factors, and the dramatization 
should assist in their comprehension of the functions really per- 
formed in life. On the side of literature, something may be said 
also of the possibility of seizing the dramatic moment suggested 
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by such stories as have a dramatic core. These situations drama- 
tized surely lend vigor and elasticity to a child's grasp of the 
form and content of essentially dramatic literature. The ten- 
dency has been, so far as songs and stories are concerned, to 
dramatize too much, and to force an action where the text sug- 
gests little. There are many pretty things, many lovely things, 
that have no definite action which would appeal to a child's 
dramatic impulse. Sunbeams are pervasive, enveloping, subtle, 
quiet. There is nothing in sunlight, or sun shafts, to suggest 
action ; nothing that a child would spontaneously tend to repre- 
sent. The same is true of many other impersonations encouraged 
in the kindergarten. They are pretty ; the children like the per- 
formance ; but they are not quite true to the sincere play impulse, 
too much an outgrowth of the teachers grown-up appreciation of 
the beauty and meaning of the things represented, and undertaken 
because some attractive little song suggests the ideas dramatized. 
Nothing is gained of force and vitality by this. The power to 
seize upon the significance of a dramatic, living, moving point in 
a situation is born in children, and to keep this vigorous interpre- 
tative power alive, it must be trusted to them to give us hints 
as to the nature of situations that are worth while as material for 
dramatic representation. Watch children at play in the nursery 
or garden, or on the playground, in small groups, and see the 
centers around which their action vibrates. There is " go " and 
character in every motif. But in all there is definite action which 
has appealed to the actor, and not a subtle, quiet thing, however 
he may appreciate the beauty of the latter. 

It is somewhat singular that, in spite of the fact that imper- 
sonation is a most general form of expression at this age, so 
much of the kindergarten play should be developed at the 
initiative of the teacher rather than that of the children ; and not 
only at the initiative of the teacher, but often after a model which 
she sets up for them to copy. In this instance she usurps more 
than her just pedagogical right, as a grown-up play-fellow and 
general manager. The great function of play is that of revealing 
a child's idea to himself, and the great motive force in play is the 
impulse. Consequently, if play is to be conserved as the great 
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educational force of the kindergarten, it must hold fast to these 
two conditions: spontaneity, or the impulsive carrying out of 
the idea; and fidelity, or truth to the idea, however crude it 
may be. Through this very crude expression the kindergartner 
is enabled to read the indefiniteness of the idea, and so can work 
to build up definiteness through fresh experiences, rather than 
by taking that easy, but dangerous, short-cut of conscious 
imitation. 

To illustrate this point the following instance may be cited: 
A group of children were playing at mowing grass with a scythe. 
Their movements were absurd from the representative point of 
view. There was little or no sign of imaginative purpose back 
of the gymnastic in the children's minds. The teacher began to 
suggest : " That's not the way. This is how the man swings his 
scythe." But she checked herself and stopped the play to ask 
some questions concerning the farmer's use of the grass — 
whether he wanted much or little hay, where he would cut to get 
the most hay, etc. In a moment the play was resumed with an 
entirely different comprehension showing through the children's 
action, utterly at variance with their former careless hacking. 
It was not imitation in this case, but heightened intelligence which 
changed the form of the play. It is much simpler, of course, to 
say : " Look at John, he knows how to cut grass; " thereby losing 
the leverage for securing a growing clarity of ideas through play 
representations. In resorting to conscious imitation not only is 
thought lost, but the repetition of this appeal leads to the mental 
habit of depending upon others unduly for stimulus and for 
confirmation. There is a great difference between the imitation 
that takes place under the spell of a growing idea, and that which 
merely aims consciously to copy some counterfeit presentment of 
the true thing. The former has a vast background of unrealized 
possibility, and bears the stamp of a superficial and fixed finish, 
which invites no further contact, and suggests no vistas to be 
explored. 

Teachers and onlookers are too apt to overlook the value of 
crude, incoherent efforts at dramatization, which are, nevertheless, 
at the root of original power, while they feel the charm of chil- 
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dren engaged in a perfectly moving game or routine dramati- 
zation. It is probable that in plays, as well as in other forms of 
activity demanding effort at original construction, there should 
be rhythms of action, so that effort and crude experiment may 
alternate with the practice of a partially acquired skill, and the 
enjoyment of repeating the expression of a worked-out thought. 

This genuine satisfaction in the process of arriving at an 
imaginative whole is frequently seen where children at home will 
spend hours in arranging for a play which in actual performance 
lasts but a few minutes. The arrangement of scenery, acquisition 
of properties, practice and shifting of parts, and preparation of 
costumes, and the organization of the whole imaginative con- 
struction, are the great thing from the child's point of view, and 
the educative aspect of it as well. 

Life is teeming with situations of dramatic value to a little 
child, and it is the teacher's function not to teach to play, nor set 
the form of play, but to assure the bringing up of subjects that 
have dramatic moments, and then to seize the dramatic moment 
just when it will contribute most to a child's realization of the 
whole picture of which it is a part. 

If play in the form of " make-believe " is then so spontaneous 
and universal, why is the habit so common of setting up routine 
forms of dramatization in kindergartens? There are many 
reasons, but I believe that the following factors are responsible 
in the main : first, the desire to make plays conform to the satis- 
factory forms of the old traditional games ; second, the massing 
of children in divisions too large for natural groupings in self- 
initiated plays. 

In studying the old ring games, it is seen that in most of 
them the dramatic side is subordinated to an end which has its 
point of interest in the culmination of some matter of chance or 
of competition. There is often a slight dramatic element in the 
words of the accompanying rhyme, or in action which merely 
serves to introduce the main interest or climax. In many of the 
old English games the point hangs on the selection of someone, 
by chance or by favor, for a kiss, which forms the climax; in 
others it ends in a chase. When sifted of other interests, chief of 
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which are rhythm, repetition, and concerted action, the gist of the 
round games sifts down to one of these two climaxes. Froebel 
saw the charm of the form of rhythmic and concerted action in 
these old games, and suggested the substitution of a more worthy 
content. 

The claim has been made that kindergarten games are not 
played by kindergarten children on the street or on playgrounds. 
If this is true, it may possibly be that in the representative game 
of the kindergarten the dramatic element has been kept at the 
expense of some point or end which, if incorporated, would make 
the game live after the immediate situation of interest (out of 
which a dramatic play is born) has passed. Many of the old tra- 
ditional games show a process of degeneration in which all 
vestiges of meaning have disappeared from the ideas expressed 
in rhyme, but in many of these the zest of the little players foe 
the outcome is not diminished by the idiocy of the expressed 
sentiments. Some children were overheard in a public-school 
yard singing: 

The needy spider, 

The dust applied 'er 

The tread that runs so true; 

which, as the action of the game soon revealed, was a modifica- 
tion of. 

The needle's eye, 

That doth supply 

The thread that runs so truly. 

The enthusiasm of the children was apparently as great as when 
they sang the descriptive song correctly. 

The persistence of these old games through years and cen- 
turies seems to indicate that routine form, rhythm, concerted 
action, repetition, and some form of surprise, or some outcome 
not wholly known at first, are the main factors in a long-lived 
game. It is a question whether such games do not furnish their 
own justification, without trying to introduce dramatic features 
for the sake of embodying a dramatic content in this form. The 
dramatic is sure to sink into the automatic and become a mere 
adjunct to the main point. Would it not be better to let the 
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dramatic features of these games be minor accessories, and save 
the stress upon dramatic expression for occasions that demand it ? 

There are occasions continually arising, in the following out 
of some phase of industry, in which dramatization is the only 
mode of expression that will organize the activity in the group of 
children. In these cases thought and feeling are ripe for action, 
and the action is most effective in its reaction upon the mental 
picture, clarifying it and showing the individual his own weak- 
ness of imagery. Other occasions grow out of dramatic stories, 
and can be utilized with similar effect. 

There are plenty of games without the grotesqueness or 
coarseness found in some old games that have the values enumer- 
ated above as lasting — namely, physical action, rhythmic move- 
ment, concerted action, and the elements of chance or competition 
— which are quite within the comprehension of kindergarten 
children. Such games are familiar enough. "Pussy Wants a 
Corner," " Cat and Mouse," " Lame Fox in the Barnyard," and 
" Drop the Handkerchief " are all of this order. 

Dancing games in simple ensemble forms there are in plenty 
for poise and rhythm ; and ball games, with vigorous free action, 
that can be played outdoors or in, with or without the accessories 
of teachers and music, which would all meet the need of games 
that can be played by children in groups out of doors. 

It is not, however, enough that play be spontaneous and free. 
It must grow and reflect growth, and be subject to the touch of 
the thoughtful and sympathetic kindergartner, who can put in 
her word at the right time. That is where the teacher's art 
enters in the guidance of these plays — not for external finish, 
but for the sake of internal reflection and thoughtful readjust- 
ment by the children. 

Bertha Payne. 

The University of Chicago 
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